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My object in this small booklet is to try and 
give a few simple practical suggestions, by which 
the busy mother, who has her hands more than 
full with several small children to wasK, dress, 
and be made ready for school, and breakfast to 
be prepared can, by a little planning, keep her 
baby sweet, clean and healthy, and still attend to 
her other household duties. 

In homes where the salary or wages of the 
head of the house is extremely small, and the 
family demands many, conveniences, not to say 
necessities, have often to be done without, but 
with the baby much can be done, with very little 
expense. M. W. 
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PLAIN HINTS FOR BUSY MOTHERS. 



Cleanliness is next to godliness, and if the 
mother only realized what a large part cleanliness 
played in the health of her child, she would think 
the small amount of labor it requires well worth 
the while, 

THE BATH. 



In the first place let us consider the bath of the 
baby. Every infant should have a full tub bath 
each day. The time required to give this should 
not take up more than fifteen or twenty minutes 
of the mother's time, at the same titiie the baby 
has the benefit of a morning, splash* coming out 
of his bath refreshed and clean. The mother may 
choose her own time, morning is usually the best, 
anywhere between six and ten A.M,, but never 
directly after a meal It should be either just 
before or half an hour later. It will save the 
mother a great deal of time if before she starts 
out to bathe the bab^ that everything is 

within reach and ^ m. The things 

necessary are a c h soap, a small 

pin cushion for s Iv lom^^ ^ 't^x^ 
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with some boiled water, and a tub filled with 
water about as warm as the elbow can comfort- 
ably stand. 

The outfit for the bath can be had at very little 
expense. First, the tub can be as inexpensive as 
you wish — ^an oval dish-pan makes an excellent 
tub for the small baby, but it should be used for 
no other purpose. One can be bought for 25 
cents, perhaps not the best quality of tin, but 
plenty good enough for this purpose, and will last 
until the baby outgrows it. For soap, there is 
none better than simple Ivory Soap at 5 cents a 
cake. Cut the cake in two, and the two pieces 
will last for months if used for the baby alone. 
A saucer can be used for the soap dish, or one 
can be had for very little expense. The wash rag 
can be made of a soft square of old cotton cloth, 
neatly hemmed. Several of them should be made, 
and the expense, if made from old material, is 
nothing ; or a very good crash one may be bought 
for 5 cents. For the towels I would advise buy- 
ing two or three yards of soft cotton diapering. 
This will cost about 10 cents a yard and two yards 
will make two nice large towels, which should 
also be neatly hemmed. The next thing neces- 
sary is a large square of flannel. This is to wrap 
the baby in while bathing, also when he comes 
from his bath. It can be made from a piece of 
old blanket, or an old woolen shawl, that has 
its best days, may be put to use by cutting 
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wash out in the bath tub, the towel, washcloth, and 
any little soiled pieces, as band or shirt. It will 
take only a few moments. Then dry out the tub, 
and use it as a receptacle for holding the things 
for next day's bath. The blanket can be neatly 
folded and placed inside of it, as well as a clean 
towel and wash rag, soap, etc. Do not let the 
baby's things be used for any other purpose; 
keep them together, and in the one place; then 
when the time comes to give the baby his bath, 
it is the work of but a few moments to get every- 
thing ready. 

HOW TO GIVE A BATH. 

Place the tub on a table. A piece of blanket 
about one yard square is also needed. Move the 
table near the fire, and away from all draught. 
Never bathe a baby near an open window or door, 
or between the two, unless both are closed. If 
you can manage to let the sun shine upon him 
while bathing, so much the better; he will have 
the benefit of a sun bath at the same time. 

Lay the baby on the blanket, and remove all 
his clothes, leaving only the diaper under him; 
cover him with the blanket. First wash his face 
without using soap, and dry it; then soap the 
rag and wash the head, ears and neck. Rinse and 
dry them and again soap the wash cloth. Then 
put your right hand inside the blanket and wash 
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the baby all over (Fig. IL), especially in the 
creases under the arms and about tlie thighs. 
With the left hand hold the blanket over him, so 
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Fig, II, Washing the baby. 
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that he is not exposed to the cold for a moment. 
It will not be necessary to soap tlic wash rag 
more than once; this will wash the entire body, 
as the baby*s body is sttjall, and if he has a bath 
every day he cannot be very dirty. When this is 
done, put him in the tub for a rinsing, and lift 
htm in the following manner: Slip v* 
hand down the baby's back hetwe^ 
ders, letting the head rest on your 
with your right hand take hold * 
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then put him in the tub. (Fig. III.) While he 
is still supported and resting on your left hand, 
rinse him well with the water. The baby will 




Fig. III. Putting baby in the tub. 

soon learn to love his bath, which he will show 
by kicking and splashing the water with his hands 
and feet. Before taking him out from the tub, 
with the right hand spread the towel over the 
blanket square; then take the baby out and lay 
him on it. Wrap the towel about him, and over 
that the blanket ; then roll the baby gently from 
side to side, patting him all over his body with 
the flat of your hand. This will thoroughly dry 
him, except, perhaps, in the creases of the neck, 
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under the arms and about the thighs. These 
parts dry by pressing with the towel. The reason 
for not rubbing the baby with the towel is that a 
little baby's skin is always tender, and rubbing it 
will often cause an irritation, sometimes soreness. 
If the baby is very fat and the skin given to 
chafing, dust a little powdered corn starch in the 
creases, just a very little, and rub it in with the 
finger. 



DRESSING THE BABY. 

When preparing for the bath all the clothing 
should be gathered together at the same time, and 
hung over a chair, either in the sun or before the 
fire, that they may be dry and warm when ready 
to put on the child. 



r\ 



Fig. IV. Natural form. Fig. V. Cramped form. 

First lay out the dress, on top of this the petti- 
coat, then the shirt and band; on top of this the 
diaper, and beside these the little socks and stock- 
ings. As soon as the baby is dried, slip the towel 
from under him and put it to one side, keeping 
him covered with the blanket as much as possible. 
Pin on the diaper first, but not too tight, as this 
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may cause deformity (Figs. IV. and V.), and is 
often the cause of vomiting. Then put on the band 
and shirt, the stockings and booties, and next the 
flannel petticoat and dress. It is a good plan to slip 




Fig. VL Flaimd petticoat inside dress, 
the flannel petticoat inside of the dress, tlicn tliey 



can be put on tog^ethetj §^h is 




time. (Fig. VL) Tj 
not he put on over 
ngand wri] 
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and mixed up in them ; but put them on over the 
feet, lifting the feet up slightly and pulling 
clothes up to the shoulders ; then slip in the arms 
and fasten the clothing in the back (Fig. VII.) by 
rolling the baby over on his side ; do not lift him. 




Fig. VII. Dressing the baby. 

Throughout the whole bathing and dressing 
process, the child should be lifted and handled as 
little as possible; roll him from side to side in- 
stead. The reason for this is that by lifting and 
handling a small child the fingers press into the 
soft body and are likely to cause injury. 



CARE OF EYES, XOSE AXD MOUTH. 



When the baby is aH dressed and lying on his 
back oo the table, dip one of the small squares 
spoken of in die boiled water, open the eye with 
finger and thrnnb, and drop a little of this clean 
water first in one eye, then in the other. This 
keeps the eyes dean and makes them strong. 
Should there be a little pus or matter in either 
eye, put a bit of borax, the size of a small pea, in 
the water, and use a separate square for each eye, 
so as to prevent canying the pus from one eye 
to the other. Now wind a little bit of cloth 
around the finger, dip it in the water, and run the 
finger around the mouth verj- gently. This will 
clean the gums and tongue, and prevent sprue 
from forming in the mouth. Never rub the in- 
side of the mouth hard, always gently. It may 
be that the nose is not clean, and now is the time 
to pay attention to it Twist the end of one of 
ith, and vdth it gently 

k clean the oostritSi. ^Hm^H^j^ into the nos- 
trils too far, but b^F ^^^Biiy hardened 
or thick miiciis wllP- ^^Mose, for if 
ti^ D OS€ ts ni^ cl^ ^^K$ with the 
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make a specialty of nose diseases will tell you 
that it is most important to keep the nose clean 
and free, as this will avoid throat trouble when 
the child is older. 

By following all these directions, and with a 
little practice, the mother will soon become an 
expert, and will be able to give the entire bath, 
and dress her baby in about twenty minutes or 
even less. 

If there are other little children in the family 
they can be quite helpful at such a time. A little 
child of only two or three years can hand things, 
and take steps for the mother, and can be taught 
to think it a great pleasure and privilege to share 
in giving the little brother or sister his or her 
bath. 



CLOTHING. 



It is a great mistake to put too much clothing 
on an infant. It is not so much the quantity as 
the quality, and the way it is distributed on the 
Httle body, that gives the most warmth. Almost 
every day I see wee babies with yards of cotton 
flannel wound about the little body, and petti- 
coats to the number of three or four, all made of 
this same material. These in reality give very 
little warmth, but a great deal of discomfort. 
They are heavy and cause many wrinkles which 
crease the little body, and the baby wri™les and 
cries. Then the mother wonders what is the 
matter, usually coming to the conclusion that the 
infant is hungry, and tries to pacify him by feed- 
ing him. Now all this is bad for the baby. Too 
many clothes weaken him and also deprive him, 
in a measure, of the use of his legs, as he cannot 
kick and use them as nature intended. Nothing 
strengthens the muscles of the child so much as 
exercise, but held down by these heavy clothes, 
the baby simply cannot use his legs, and to feed 
him every time he cries will give him a pain* 
There is very little warmth in cotton, and I have 
never seen a baby, no *' '* how much clothing 
of this material he ho was not cold 
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One-half the amount of clothing made of wool 
gives just twice the amount of heat, and will not 
cost any more in the end. Do not make the 
clothes too long. Let the dress skirts come just 
below the feet ; any extra length is so much use- 
less material, extra weight for the baby to carry, 
and more work for the mother to wash and keep 
clean. Wool mixed with some cotton, is not ex- 
pensive, and with a little thought and planning 
on the part of the mother, a very nice wardrobe 
can be made or bought for her baby, with but 
small expense. 




Fig. VIII. Woolen Band. 

The garments necessary for the infant's ward- 
robe are as follows: First the woolen band. 
This is to be worn about the bowels, for by keep- 
ing them warm the digestion is improved. It 
should not be a long affair of a yard or two, but 
a simple ribbed one like the one shown in the 
picture. (Fig. VIII.) If the mother can knit, she 
can make these herself out of fine wool yarn, and 
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employ her odd moments in this way. Simple 
ones, like illustration IX, can be made of plain 
flannel, slipping the end through the slit at one 
side of the band and tying in front. (Fig. VII.) 




Fig. IX. Flannel Band. 
The next garment is the shirt. Small shirts of 
mixed cotton and wool can be had for 20 cents a 
piece, or if the mother is handy with her needle. 




Fig. X. Shirt. 

with a couple of yards of flannel, not too heavy, 
two or three very neat little shirts can be made 
much cheaper than those ready-made in the 
stores. (Fig. X.) 
With care the baby can get along with two 
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flannel skirts. It is only necessary to wear one 
at a time, the second one for a change.. The waist 
and skirt should be made in one piece, and all of 
flannel, in winter; for summer, have waist of 
cotton cloth. (Fig. XL) 
Then the dress of white muslin should be 




Fig. XL Waist and skirt. 

simple and plain. A narrow bit of embroidery 
or ruffle at neck and wrist is all the trimming 
that is ever necessary. No matter how plain the 
dress, of how coarse the material, as long as it is 
always clean, then baby will always look sweet 
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and dainty. Much embroidery, lace, etc., are out 
of place on an infant. 

Lastly, to complete the outfit, two or three 
plain night gowns are needed. These can be 
made of outing flannel. The baby should never 
be put to bed at night, or allowed to sleep, in the 
clothes he has worn all day. The muscles of the 
body need relaxing, and the clothing should be 
changed at night. You will also find that a baby 
will sleep much better in his little gown than in 
the clothes he has worn all day. At night, re- 
move all clothing except shirt, band and diaper, 
and put on the night dress. This change will 
prove a saving in washing, besides being much 
more comfortable for the baby. 

If the mother can afford it she should have 
three entire changes of clothing for the baby; 
even then it will require some planning to keep 
the baby always clean; but with a little extra 
care, she can manage to do with two sets of 
clothing. This will necessitate mqre frequent 
washings, but bands, shirts, stockings, etc., are 
little pieces, and can be easily rubbed out and 
hung by the fire to dry; then folded and laid 
away until needed. I would advise doing this 
just as soon as they are taken from the baby. Do 
not let the little soiled pieces lie around un- 
washed. The same is true of the diapers. It 
does not take so many, if they are washed out. 
and dried as soon as taken from the child, and 
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is the work of but a few moments. Do not allow 
the child to lie in a wet diaper long; children be- 
come chafed and sore from this more than any 
other cause. Cotton diapering can be bought for 
60 cents a piece ; this will niake a do^en diapers, 
and will last as long as the baby uses them, if the 
mother is careful. Or if the mother cannot af- 
ford to buy this, old pieces of cotton cloth, 
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Fig. XIL Lon^ ribbed band* 



hemmedj can be used. It will not make much 
difference, as long as the mother keeps them 
clean. 

In winter the underwear should be of a me- 
dium thickness- In weather which is unusually 
cold, and we have a few such days every winter, 
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extra covering in the way of a little sack made 
of outing flannel should be worn. 

In summer the under garments should still be 
of wool, or wool and cotton, but of a much 
lighter weight. In very warm weather the shirt 
can be left off altogether, and a long ribbed band, 
reaching from arm pit to thigh, worn instead. 
This should be made with shoulder straps to keep 
it from slipping down. (Fig. XII.) 

No matter how warm the weather may be, 
never omit the baby's band. It is most important 
that this part of the body should be as well pro- 
tected in summer as in winter. In winter, when 
a child takes cold, it usually affects the lungs, 
but in summer, cold more often affects the 
bowels, and is often the cause of summer diar- 
rhea in children. 

When the baby goes out in cold weather, see 
that he is well wrapped in a warm coat or shawl, 
and a little worsted cap, or if a muslin cap is 
used, a small flannel cap should be worn under 
it. The hands should be covered by mittens, and 
be sure both hands and feet are warm before he 
is taken out. 



FRESH AIR. 

Fresh air is very important for the little baby. 
If possible an infant should have some fresh air 
each (lay, as it is fresh air that helps make the 
baby's lungs strong. If the mother cannot man- 
age to take the baby out herself, or send him out 
for a while each day, it is a very good plan to 
let some fresh air come into the house to the baby. 
When coal is high and money scarce, this last 
may seem rather rash advice, but if you will give 
the fresh air a fair trial, I think you will find 
your coal bills no higher and your rooms no 
colder for having let in a little of the outside air 
each day. In fact, it does not require nearly as 
much coal to heat a room comfortably warm when 
the air is fresh, as it does when the air is stale 
and foul, and you will find both yourself and 
baby much better for having had a taste of fresh 
air each day. In order to give the baby an airing 
in the house, put on his hat and coat, and dress 
him as though you were going to take him into 
the street; put him on the bed, in his baby car- 
riage, or in a basket ; then open the windows in 
the room, and let him sit there for an hour or 
two. Open the windows, however, only from 
the top, for if opened at the bottom there might 
be a direct draught on the baby, which is to be 
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Fig. XIII. Ventilating with window board. 
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carefully avoided. The baby, after his airing, 
can be taken back to the warm room, or kitchen, 
and his wraps removed. 

At night it is also necessary that there be some 
fresh air in the room. Children who sleep in 
rooms where the air is stale, are always subject 
to colds, bronchitis, lung and throat trouble. In 
mild weather, or clear, cold weather, when there 

m 

is no wind, the window should always be lowered 
from one to six inches. If there is plenty of 
warm covering, and hands and feet are warm, 
there is nothing more delightful and healthy than 
to feel the fresh, cool air in one's face. Often 
in very severe or stormy weather, when the winds 
are fierce, it may not seem wise to open the win- 
dow even for an inch, especially if there is no 
way of protecting the child from a direct wind 
blowing on him. In this case, I would advise 
using a window board. This may be deep or 
shallow, as one chooses. Even a stick taken from 
a shade, placed between the window sash and 
sill, will afford some little ventilation, and will 
do a great deal toward keeping the air in the 
room fresh, as by this method a little fresh air 
is let in at the middle of the window where the 
lower sash rises a little above the upper one. 
(Fig. XIII.) 



TRAINING AND AMUSEMENT. 



Just how good the baby is, and how little care 
he iSj depends ahuost entirely upon the mother 
and her early treatment and skill in training her 
child. It is very much easier to begin right, and 
use a little effort to start the baby right, than to 
humor and spoil him these first few days or weeks 
of his life. It is most natural for the mother^ 
when the child is a tiny infant, and his weakness 
works upon her sympathies, to indulge the baby; 
but as he grows older and stronger he by de- 
grees gets the upper hand. Then the mother be- 
comes provoked, and loses patience, and the child 
is made to suffer, while he is still too young to 
understand why he is punished, and what punish- 
ment means. Besides, he is only having his own 
way, and doing exactly what the mother has 
taught him to do, and it does not seem quite fair 
that he should be puuished or made to suffer for 
it. The only way to do is to commence in the be- 
ginning, and by a little patience train the child in 
good habits and obedience. 

The most natural thing in the world for the 
new-born child to do is to close his eyes against 
the light of day, and with eyes closed he will 
naturally sleep; the consequence is, th? 
night comes the little eyes open, and I 
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in a bright light, he keeps them open and natur- 
ally cries. If the mother will let the baby cry it 
out the first night, and use a little exertion in 
keeping him awake the hour just before he goes 
to bed at night, it will not take more than one 
or two days at the most to teach the baby to do 
his crying and fretting in the day time and sleep 
at night. Neither should the mother let a little 
crying on the part of the baby annoy her during 
the day. Crying is the only method the child 
has of exercising his lungs. He does not 
breathe deeply enough in early infancy to fill the 
lungs, but by occasional good screams and hold- 
ing his breath, he gradually expands and 
strengthens them. I would not advise a mother 
to let her baby cry by the hour, and if he should 
without apparent cause, cry violently, would im- 
mediately examine him to see if everything is all 
right. Look over the clothing carefully, and see 
that there are no wrinkles in his clothes to worry 
him, or pins sticking into him; see that he is 
dry, that hands and feet are warm, and if there 
seems to be no cause for crying, or if he stops 
as soon as picked up, put him down and let him 
cry it out. 

Most mothers are apt to think that every time 
a baby cries it is from hunger. This happens 
really very seldom, but it is strange that hunger 
seems to be the only reason a mother can give 
for a baby's crying. Consequently, he is fed 
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every time he cries, and this irregularity in feed- 
ing is the most common cause for the crying. 

A mother can readiJy train her baby to be very 
little care; first by handling him very httle, and 
second by feeding him with absolute regularity. 
After giving the bath in the morning, lay the 
baby on the bed or in the carriage — a dothes 
basket with a blanket or pad for the baby to He 
on makes a very good resting place for the 
child — now leave him and go about the duties of 
the day. A new-born child will sleep a large part 
of the time. As be grows older he sleeps less. 
But let him amtise himself. Do not attempt to 
carry him about, rock him, or jingle and dangle 
toys before him all the time, as it only makes him 
nervous and long for further excitementj but if 
left alone he will seek amusement for himself. 
First his hands and toes, later on a simple toy, 
or a batlj or even a bit of paper, which crackles 
and makes a noise, will amuse the child for hours, 
while if a dozen toys are put beside him he be- 
comes discontented, and tmhappy, simply because 
his brain is not strong enough for much strain, 
and is incapable of grasping so many fornis of 
amusement* The brightest children are those 
who are left for the most part to think out their 
own play and amusement. 
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PLAYING ON THE STREET DURING THE SUMMER. 

The mother of one or many small children will 
find it greatly to their benefit and hers, to keep 
them off tlie hot, dusty sidewalks and streets as 
much as possible. A good way to plan is thus: 
During the extreme warm weather, rise early in 
the morning, say 4 o'clock, give the children's 
faces and hands a washing, put on only enough 
clothing to make them presentable — ^would leave 
the baby in his little night gown — and after a 
breakfast of bread and milk, or broth, take the 
entire family to a nearby park, or recreation pier, 
and remain there until about nine o'clock; then 
take them home and put them to bed in a dark- 
ened room, where they will probably sleep right 
through until afternoon. While the children are 
sleeping the mother will find it a quiet and con- 
venient time to do her household work, prepare 
the meals, etc., not forgetting to get in a couple 
of hours' good rest for herself. Late in the 
afternoon bathe and dress the little ones, give 
them their dinner, and after sundown start out 
again for an airing. Remember a long trolley 
ride in an open car in the evening will afford an 
hour or more of rest and pleasure, with usually 
a cooling and refreshing breeze thrown in. It is 
well to take a light lunch along. This plan has 
been tried and found to work very well in fam- 
ilies where there arc small children who are 
obliged to stay in the city during the heated term. 



FOOD. 



Infant feeding has always been a great prob- 
lem, especially during the summer months* and 
there is no doubt but that the death rate among 
children under six months is extremely large. 
This is partly due to lack of knowledge of foods 
on the part of tlie mother. With a little care the 
lives of many infants may be saved* In the first 
place, everj" mother that possibly can, sliould 
nurse her own baby. Nursing children rarely 
have the diseases of the bottle-fed infants. 
There is just as much in the manner in wliich 
the child is fed as there is in the food which is 
given him* If a baby is fed at all times and at 
all seasons, or every time he cries, no matter what 
food is given, whether it be good or bad, whether 
bottle or breast fed, the chances are that he will 
not thrive as he should. Regularity in feeding 
should be carefully observed — ^it is a part of good 
feeding. Some mothers will feed their babies 
and put them down for a nap, and often allow 
the child to sleep four or even five hours before 
he is fed again, fearing if he wakes he will cry, 
and remain awake for a long while. This is 
rather hard on the child, as going so long a time 
without food cannot help but weaken him ^' 
Then, when he awakes^ he will eat taM 
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and probably over-load the stomach, which has 
become weak by the long fasting, and indigestion 
follows. As a matter of fact the baby who is 
fed systematically, sleeps better and gets more 
rest than one who is allowed to go for hours 
without being disturbed. 

The new-born baby should be fed once every 
two hours. If he is sleeping, wake him every 
time, and he will soon learn that he is to be well 
cared for, and not neglected as to matter of diet. 
He also soon forms the habit of knowing his 
stomach's needs, and will wake just as regularly 
as the two hours come round. At the end of four 
weeks he has become stronger, and is conse- 
quently able to take food in larger quantities, 
but it is not necessary to feed him quite as often, 
once in 2j^ hours will do. At the. end of two 
^months the intervals of feeding may be still 
further apart, and once in three hours is suffi- 
cient. This interval can be kept up until the 
child is about a year old; after that four meals 
a day are enough. 

A little baby should have three feedings be- 
tween 7 o'clock at night and seven in the morn- 
ing, and no more. His stomach, as well as his 
body, needs rest at night. When he is six weeks 
old, two feedings at night will answer, and after 
the second month one feeding at ten o'clock at 
night is all that is necessary. Nursing at the 
breast all night is a great drain on the mother, 
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and a worse one on the cliUd, besides being a 
very bad habit. He should never be allowed to 
sleep in the same bed with the mother, or in fact 
with any one, but alone in a crib, baby carriage 
or basket 

If the child is a nursing baby, and the mother 
would have it thrive on her nourishment^ she 
must take good care of herself. Beer, porter, 
etc, have often been considered healthful for the 
nursing woman. In some few cases this is so, 
but more often it is just the opposite. The nurs- 
ing mother should indulge in very little alcohol, 
if any, no matter in what form, but she should 
have a simple nourishing diet such as milk, meat, 
not more than twice a day, plenty of vegetables 
and eggs. Gruels and cocoa are especially nour- 
ishing; drink sparingly of tea and coffee. All 
kinds of cereals are also good for the nursing 
mother, and she should get some fresh air each 
day. She should see that she has one movement 
of the bowels a day, as constipation of the mother 
is likely to cause sickness in the child. A gruel 
made of yellow corn meal, well salted and taken 
freely, will keep the bowels open. 

If the mother will give this attention and care 
to herself, she need have no fear, under ordinary 
circumstances, but what she will have a good 
supply of nourishment for the child. After the 
baby is four months old, would suggest one bottle 
feeding a day of diluted cow's milk; at 
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months, two bottles ; eight months, three bottles, 
and weaning at ten months, unless this time oc- 
curs in the middle of summer. 

The object in giving the bottle feedings, is in 
part to give a little rest for mothers, but chiefly 
that when the time comes for the child to be 
weaned, there is no need" of experimenting with 
foods, as you will already have one that the child 
is accustomed to, and which agrees with him. 

With bottle feeding the same regularity in the 
periods of feeding should be observed, but with 
bottles another complication arises. The mother 
will have to be extremely careful in the care of 
the bottles and nipples, especially in warm 
weather, or there will be trouble with the child's 
stomach and bowels. About the care of nipples 
and bottles, I will speak later. 

Next to the mother's milk, the best food for 
the infant is cow's milk. Milk dipped from a 
can in the grocery store is not fit food for the 
child. In the first place, it does not run uni- 
formly, that from the top being much richer than 
that lower down in the can; then the cover is 
being constantly removed, and a dipper, which is 
laid down anywhere on a dusty counter or dirty 
ice, is picked up and dipped into it many times 
a day. Often a pitcher or pail is used for taking 
the milk out of the can, and with it not infre- 
quently the grocer's boy's dirty hand goes into 
the wilk, too. 
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In the country where bottled milk is not gen- 
erally sold, the milkman should be instructed to 
put the milk in quart bottles as soon as possible, 
and set these on ice or in cold water. 

The only cow's milk that should be used for 
the infant is that which is bottled and sealed at 
the dairy, and then brought into the city. It is 
just as easy and no more expensive to select a 
good milkman as a poor one. 

On the milk when it is delivered, the cream line 
should be clearly seen about a third from the top 
of the bottle. All milk for a baby under a year 
should be diluted with either boiled water or 
gruel — the younger the baby, the more you 
should dilute the milk. For instance, for a new- 
born child, you should dilute milk about eight 
times. In a week or two it need only be diluted 
six times, and so on until the baby reaches a year, 
when he should be able to take two-thirds milk 
with one-third water or gruel. It is best in most 
cases not to give the milk plain, without diluting 
it, until the child is a year and a half old. For a 
bottle-fed baby it is best to make up the entire 
amount needed for the twenty-four hours, at one 
time ; then divide it and put the amount given at 
each feeding into as many bottles as there are 
meals in twenty-four hours. For instance, if a 
baby is given two ounces every two hours, dur- 
ing the day, and three times in the night, he 
would get ten meals in the twenty-four hours 
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Then make up twenty ounces of food at one 
time. Take ten bottles, and put two ounces of 
food into each one ; cork them with cotton wad- 
ding or by tying or pasting clean paper over the 
neck of the bottle, and put them in a cool place 
until wanted. When the feeding hour comes, 
take one of the bottles, heat it by placing it in a 
pan of hot water and after it is heated remove the 
cork, and put the nipple on the bottle, and give 
to the child. Do not pour the milk from the bot- 
tle into a pan or anything else to be heated. 

If the mother will follow closely the directions 
given below, I think she will be able to carry the 
feeding of a bottle-fed baby from birth up to the 
time he is two years old, without trouble. 

DIRECTIONS FOR FEEDING. 

For a new-born baby, first day, feed nothing 
but hot water, slightly sweetened, and feed only 
once in three or four hours, from two or three 
tablespoonfuls. After this give milk mixed with 
water, about eight times as much water as milk, 
and stir the milk in the bottle well before using. 
The baby should be fed once in two hours dur- 
ing the day and three times at night, and two 
ounces each time ; two ounces is four tablespoon- 
fuls. When the baby is two weeks old, give him 
five tablespoonfuls of food ; at four weeks he can 
have six or seven tablespoonfuls, but during this 
time do not make the food any stronger than one 
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part milk to 7 or 8 parts water. When the baby 
is one month old, then you can commence to give 
stronger food, say one part milk, 6 parts water; 
in a week or two, one part milk to 5 parts water, 
and feed ever>^ t^vo and a half hours during the 
day, with two meals at night between 6 P.M. and 
6 A.M., which makes eight meals in twenty-four 
hours. He can now take from 6 to 8 tablespoon- 
fuls at each feeding. When the baby reaches 
the age of a month and a half, he can have 8 to 
ID tablespoon fnls of food at each meal — if he has 
ten tablespoon fuls, feed only once in three hours 
during the day, and once at night about 10 
o'clock. When the baby gets to 10 tablespoon- 
fuls at a meali for a while, do not give him any 
more in quantity, but gradually make it a little 
stronger ; that is, use a little more milk with the 
water, until by the time he is four months old 
he should be having milk one-third, water two- 
thirds. From the fourth month you can again 
slowly increase in quantity until you get up to 
six ounces every three hours, and at the sixth 
month the baby can have six ounces of food, 
three ounces of milk, and three ounces water. 
Now between this age and ten months it is best 
not to make the food any stronger, but you can 
increase the quantity until the baby gets as much 
as eight ounces once in three hours. At the tenth 
month he can have two-thirds milk, one-third 
water, and about the eighteenth month can K^m^ 
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plain milk, that is, if he is a perfectly healthy 
child. But go slowly — a mother must feel her 
way along, watch the baby closely. If he does 
not vomit, if the movements from the bowels are 
yellow and smooth, with no white lumps in them, 
then everything is all right, but if there is vomit- 
ing, or the movements are not right, there is 
surely something wrong, the baby is being either 
fed too much, too often, or the food is too rich. 
Let the mother remember the fact that babies 
suffer as much from too much food as from too 
little; that every time a baby cries, it is not be- 
cause he is hungry; that babies suffering from 
indigestion always appear hungry and take food 
ravenously, only to throw it up again, or pass 
through them in curds. 

As has been previously said, the mother will 
find it less trouble to make all the food for the 
entire twenty-four hours at one time, and divide 
and put in as many bottles as there are meals, 
any kind of bottle will answer as long as it is 
clean. If a number of bottles cannot be had, put 
the food into one, two or three large bottles. 
When needed, stir to mix the cream, and pour 
out what is necessary for a meal into a smaller 
bottle, but be sure this bottle is always clean — 
wash, scald and rinse it every time after using. 
Also be sure to keep the large bottles tightly 
corked, with clean cotton or paste paper over the 
openings, li cotton cannot be had. 
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A baby, if kept awake, held, and made to at- 
tend to business, will get all the food that is good 
for him, in twenty minutes. Do not let him nurse 
longer. If he refuses a feeding, do not try and 
force him, he knows best what his little stomach 
needs. 

With the bottle-fed infant, as I have said be- 
fore, great care should be used with the nipples 
and bottles. Just as soon as the child has finished 
his bottle, wash the bottle immediately — do not 
lay it down on a table or shelf, thinking in a few 
moments to clean.it; the food left in the bottle 
soon becomes sour. 

Turn the nipple inside out on your finger, and 
let the cold water run over it until it is thoroughly 
rinsed; then pour scalding water over it; turn 
it right side out, and let it stand in a small cup 
or glass of clean water. A pinch of borax or 
baking soda put in the water will keep the nipple 
sweet and clean; fresh water should be put in 
the cup every day. Now take the bottle and 
treat it in much the same way. First let the cold 
water run in it, and rinse thoroughly; then the 
scalding water, and set it aside filled with cold 
water, until a number of bottles are collected. 
Once a day all the bottles should be put together 
in a basin or pan and rinsed thoroughly with 
scalding soap suds, then rinsed and left to drain 
until you prepare the food again for the twenty- 
four hours. As a precaution just before tjuttiri^ 
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food in the bottles, give them another rinsing 
with hot water. If this care is observed, there 
will never be any danger from sour bottles or 
sour nipples. 

During the summer, bottle feeding will be 
found somewhat more difficult than in winter, 
as in summer the food is more apt to sour. If ice 
cannot be obtained with which to keep the food 
cool, it may be necessary to boil the food for five 
to ten minutes, and cool it by setting it in cold 
water. A good plan to follow in hot weather is 
to give night feedings of digested gruel (P. 50) 
if there is any indication of the milk food 
disagreeing, or condensed milk may be 
diluted instead of fresh milk. Sometimes 
patent foods are very useful under such circum- 
stances. 

Next to bottle milk, condensed milk is perhaps 
the best food for the child in hot weather, but 
the can when once opened must be kept in a cool 
place, and carefully covered with a clean saucer, 
white paper or other clean cover of some kind. 
There is a great tendency among many mothers 
to feed their children solid food too early, and 
one frequently sees children anywhere from six 
months to a year, and without a single tooth, try- 
ing to eat pieces of meat, vegetables and fruit, 
which requires chewing, and ends by swallow- 
ing them whole. Nothing can be more harmful 
tAan this. It is true that some children survive 
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and seem to thrive under such treatment, but a 
great many die from diarrheal diseases brought 
on by such feeding — the first hot wave causing 
an attack of cholera infantum or dysentery. A 
child under a year old should not be fed any solid 
food ; when it is given it should be with caution ; 
until the child has teeth to chew with, food 
that has to he chewed should never he given. It 
will not hurt in many cases when the child is 
eight or ten months old to give him a small crust 
of dry toast, or even a bone to suck, but anything 
more than this should be carefully avoided. 
After the first year, well cooked cereals, broths 
or soup from which the fat has been skimmed, 
or a soft boiled (tgg may be given. These, with 
occasionally a bone, or a strip of boiled bacon to 
suck, not swallow, will be enough until the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth month; at this age a little 
finely minced meat, or fresh green vegetables, 
well cooked, may be given. 

The habit of feeding between meals is an ex- 
tremely bad one. If the child is started from 
the beginning, fed at regular times, and not 
given anything to eat in between, he will soon 
form the habit of regular feeding, and will not 
crave or need food between meals. Candy or 
sweets of any kind should not be given the child, 
except occasionally. Fruits are not good unless 
cooked, and strained orange juice may be given, 
but not the pulp. 



EMERGENCIES. 

There are a few emergencies which, if 
promptly and intelligently met by the mother, 
would often avoid a serious attack of sickness, 
and in many cases perhaps save the baby's life. 
The following are a few things well worth re- 
membering to meet emergencies : 

BRUISES. 

Lay cloths wrung out of hot water on the part 
bruised; this will keep the spot from becoming 
discolored. Later put ice cold cloths over the 
place to reduce the swelling. 

BURNS. 

For simple bums sweet oil, clean lard or vase- 
line smeared on the part will relieve. For severe 
bums, cut the clothing from the child and bind 
on clean cloths wrung out of boiled water and 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of salt in one quart of 
boiled water; the water must be cooled before 
using. Over the cloths put on layers of cotton 
or paper, so as to keep out all air. A doctor 
should also be sent for at once, but this treatment 
will relieve the sufferer until the doctor arrives. 
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Colic is relieved by two or three teaspoonftils 
of pretty hot water given by mouth ; or by laying 
the child on his stomach on the lap, and patting 
his back. It is often prevented by simply keep- 
ing hands and feet warm, 

CONSTIPATION. 

If the mother can spare the time to hold her 
baby over a small chamber twice a day, morning 
and afternoon. Just after the child has had a 
warm bottle, she will soon teach the child to have 
a movement from the bow^els at that time. It also 
forms the habit of having the movements at a cer- 
tain hour each day, and this goes a long way in 
overcoming constipation in infants, at the same 
time saves the mother considerable trouble in 
washing soiled napkins. I have known many 
children never to soil a napkin after the fifth 
week, simply by forming this habit. 



CONVULSIONS. 

Convulsions in children are very frequently 
caused by an over-loaded stomach. The child 
has eaten something which disagrees with him, 
or the stomach has become too full, and fails to 
do its work. In case of convulsions always place 
cold applications to the child's tv%4.— ^^ci^oa^ 
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wrung out of ice cold water, or finely cracked 
ice wrapped in a piece of oiled silk, and kept con- 
stantly at the head. At the same time apply heat 
to the child's feet. This is to draw the blood 
from the head and may be done with bottles of 
hot water wrapped in a cloth and placed care- 
fully, so as not to bum the tender skin, or by 
wrapping up the legs and feet in a blanket that 
has been well heated, or by wrapping the lower 
part of the body in a sheet wrung out of mustard 
and water, the strength to be one teacupful of 
mustard to two quarts of water. This will help 
the child a great deal. At the same time the 
bowels should be relieved by an injection of warm 
soap suds and a doctor sent for. 

COUGHS AND COLDS. 

Do not dose the child with cough mixtures of 
any kind. Medicines given by the mouth go into 
the stomach, not into the head and lungs, which 
is where the cold is generally located, and the 
only eflfect medicines can have, unless they con- 
tain opium, is, when slowly swallowed, to slightly 
relieve the air passages. If the child is hoarse, 
and the cold seems to be on the chest, a mustard 
plaster applied three times a day will greatly re- 
lieve the trouble. Make the mustard plaster of 
six teaspoonfuls of flour and one of mustard, 
mix them well together into a smooth paste with 
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a little cold water, spread this on a thin piece of 
musUn and place on the child's chest; keep it 
there from five to ten minutes or until the chest 
is thoroughly reddened* Be careful not to leave 
the plaster on long enough to blister the child. 
This treatment will do more to relieve cold on 
the chest than many doses of cough mixtures : 

Steam is an excellent tiling to relieve throat 
irritation and constant coughing. Hold the child 
near a tea kettle, so that he can inhale the steam 
as it comes from it, but be very careful not to 
hold him near enough to scald him; or if the 
child is taken into a room where washing is being 
done, and the room is filled with steam, it will be 
found that the cough will be much better. In 
cases of croup, steam inhaled in this way, or over 
the kettle, will relieve it quicker than by any 
other method known. 

0IARHHEA- 



In case of diarrhea stop the milk feedings tm- 
mediately, and for twenty-four hours give noth- 
ing but broth or gruel, as diarrhea in the child 
means some irritating substance has entered the 
bowels, and it should be got rid of as quickly as 
possible. In order to do this give the child from 
one to three teaspoon fuls of castor oil according 
to the age of the child, and as I have said before, 
do not give him milk for at least twenty-four 
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hours, as milk only aggravates this trouble. Give 
a baby with diarrhea plenty of water to drink; 
in iacif all he will take^ and at all times, even in 
health, it is well to give the baby water occa- 
sionally. Watch the movements of the child 
daily; the natural movement should be yellow 
and smooth^ and rather thick. 



EAR-ACHE. 

Following colds, many children are apt to have 
abscesses form in the ear, causing pain and often 
a discharge of matter or pus. This trouble, if 
taken in hand early is curable in a short time. 
Syringe the child's ear night and morning with 
very warm water, or borax and water; after 
syringing, dry the ear with a soft doth. A soft 
rubber syringe can be purchased for about lo 
cents at almost any drug store. If the discharge 
is very profuse, it may be necessary to do this 
three or four times a day, but if it is attended to 
promptly, and syringed every time any of the 
discharge is noticeable, so as to keep the ear per- 
fectly clean, it will not be long before the abscess 
will heal by this simple treatment. Plain ear- 
ache, without abscess, is relieved by placing any- 
thing hot against the ear, or syringing it with hot 
water, 

MEDICINES, 

It is a very great mistake to give infants medi- 
cine of any kind on the recommendation of reJa* 
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' tives, friends or neighbors. Drugs are dangerous 
things to give babies — they often do more harm 
than goodi usually upsetting the child's stomach. 
Do not give medicine unless ordered by a doctor. 

SPRUE, 

Sprue is usually caused by some of the milk 
remaining in tlie mouth ; this ferments or sours, 
causing the little virhite patches. To prevent this^ 
wash out a young baby's mouth after each feed- 
ing. For an older child once a day will answer. 
To cure it put one teaspoon ful of bicarbonate of 
soda, which is salaratus or common baking soda, 
in a cup of water. Wash the mouth with this 
frequently. When not using the solution cover 
the cup with a piece of paper to keep out dust. 



VOMITING. 

In case of vomiting, if it is severe, omit the 
next bottle entirely, as there is no use in forcing 
food on the stomach when it will reject it. The 
vomiting is a sure sign that the stomach needs a 
little rest. If a second feeding is vomited, do not 
give any more milk for the rest of the day. Give 
instead either digested gruel or egg water — re- 
ceipts for both will be found on the following 
pages. 



RECEIPTS FOR GRUELS, BROTHS, ETC. 

Gruels used to dilute cow's milk should be 
made of either barley, wheat (which is ordinary 
flour) oatmeal or rice. 

Barley Gruel — Beat up one teaspoonful of 
barley flour with a little cold water, to a smooth 
paste, then stir this into a pint of boiling water, 
and boil fifteen minutes, stirring often so as to 
prevent its burning. If it is not perfectly smooth 
it must be strained through a wire sieve or piece 
of cheese cloth. A pinch of salt may be added 
and a little sugar. 

Wheat Gruel — Beat up one teaspoonful of 
wheat flour in a little cold water until perfectly 
smooth, stir into a pint of boiling water, boil 
fifteen minutes, and strain same as barley, if it is 
not perfectly smooth. 

Rice Gruel is made in the same way only using 
rice flour; 

Oatmeal Gruel — Two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
flaked oats or ordinary oatmeal to one pint of 
boiling water, boil one hour, stir frequently to 
prevent burning. 

Digested Gruels. — If the baby has delicate di- 
gestion, vomiting or diarrhea, it is best for a 
while to give the gruels plain without the addition 
of milk. In this case it would be well to digest 
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the gruels, which can be dane by adding a tea- 
spoonful of Cereo. Ccreo is a product used to 
make these gruels easy of dig^estion.* Where 
Cereo is used leave out the sugar, and make twice 
as strong as receipt calls for. 

Egg IVatcr.—One pint of cold water, the white 
of one egg, beateia well together. This will often 
stay on the stomach where there is vomiting and 
everything else rejected. It also makes a good 
drink for the baby in hot weather. 

Mutton Broth. — One pound of the neck of 
mutton, cut in good sized squares. Cover this 
with a pint of cold water and set on the side of 
the stove where it will just bubble but not boil 
Keep it there for about four hours^ then strain, 
add a pinch of salt and set aside to cckjL When 
Gold^ skim off every particle of fat, the broth will 
jell, and often in summer time, children will 
prefer the cold jelly to the heated broth. 

Beef Broth,— One pound of the round of beef 
cut in small squares, to a pint of cold water. 
Make same as mutton broth. 

Chicken Brotk — One half a fowl chopped into 
squares, bone and all. Place this in a stew pan 
with enough water to barely cover the meat. Let 
this simmer same as the mutton and beef broth 
for about four hours, then strain, and after it is 



*" Cereo can be obtained at any drug store, or by 
writing to the Cereo Co,, Tappan, N, Y;, a sample will 



be sent you* 
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cold skim off the fat. This like the mutton broth 
can be eaten either as jelly or warmed. 

Oatmeal Porridge. — Porridge made from or- 
dinary oatmeal, which is usually sold in bulk, 
not in packages, should be cooked for three full 
hours before it is fit for a child to eat; water 
should be added from time to time as the porridge 
gets thicker. A pinch of salt should be added for 
seasoning. If the flaked varieties of oatmeal are 
used, boil at least half an hour or twice as long as 
the directions on the package call for. 

Bread, — Children under two years old should 
not be given fresh or soft bread to eat. The bread 
should be at least twenty-four hours old, and 
placed in a slow oven until it becomes dry before 
it is fit for the child to eat. Zwieback unsweet- 
ened is also a good substitute for fresh bread. 




"DONTS 



Don't — ^Feed the baby too often or too much- 

Don't — Let him be longer than 20 minutes at 
the breast or bottle at one feeding. 

Don't — Let Itim have an empty bottle to suck* 

Don't^ — Give him a Pacifier, Mother's Comfort, 
or any other so-called device to keep him quiet, 
he will not need them if properly cared for and 
fed. 

Don't^ — ^Let him suck his thumb. It spoils the 
shape of the mouth. 

Don't — Let him go for days, or even a day 
without a drink of water, give a teaspoonful oc- 
casionally* 

Don't — Let him sit on the floor on cold days, 
especially if there is no carpet, unless there is a 
blanket or a pad under him. 

Don't — Let him sit in front of an open window, 
with a direct breeze blowing on him, or allow 
him to sit in a draft between open window or 
door. 

Don't — Let him play with matches, pins, scis- 
sors, or sharp pointed objects. 

Don't — ^Urge him to stand on his feet too 
young, for if you do he will become bow-legged* 

Don't — Give him solid food before one yea 
and then sparingly. . 
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Don't — Give him candy, chocolate and sweet 
things. 

Don't — Let him lie in a wet napkin. 

Don't — Let hands and feet get cold. 

Don't — Let the nose get clogged up. 

Don't — Give him tea and coffee, beer, whiskey, 
gin or any drink containing alcohol. 

Don't — Give medicine or drugs without the 
doctor's advice. 

Don't — Let him stay up all hours of the night, 
undress and put him to bed promptly at six every 
night. 

Don't — Pick him up every time he cries. 

Don't — ^Walk the floor with him. 

Don't — Give him milk in case of diarrhea, 
stop milk at once for 24 hours and give mutton, 
chicken broth or digested gruel and a dose of 
castor oil. 

Don't — Let any one kiss baby on the mouth, 
much disease is carried in this way. 

Don't — ^Take him out in wet weather, or on 
very windy days, or when there is melting snow 
on the ground. 

Don't — Handle him too much, it is bad for 
him. 

Don't — Pin band or diaper too tight about 
the body, as it may cause deformity and often is 
the cause of vomiting. (See Figs. IV. and V.) 
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